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FOREWORD 


T he Meeting House Essays seek to bring current ideas and new voices 
into a discussion of architecture, art and the place for liturgy. In a 
time of mass migrations—whether people are moving for economic gain 
or for refuge from famine or war—the buildings in which religious people 
gather take on added significance. They can be fortresses of the status quo, 
impervious to the need that all men and women have, to varying degrees, 
of refuge, or they can be sanctuaries in the truest sense of that word. In a 
time of urban homelessness and suburban restlessness, the buildings in 
which religious communities enact their rituals can function as truly 
public structures: meeting houses where people gather regardless of social 
class. Or churches, synagogues and mosques can abdicate that respon^ 
sihility to shopping malls which, though they gather people for a different 
motive, are often more open and inviting. The challenge then is for a 
community to embody its faith in wood, stone, metal, fabric, light, sound, 
color and form in such a way that people are encouraged to participate in 
a corporate life. 

Rabbi Lawrence Hoffmans essay is a good foundation on which to build 
an investigation of this challenge. Architects, artists, consultants and 
committees often are so involved with fixtures, furniture and finances that 
we forget the significance of building or renovating a place for liturgy. It is 
easy to forget that in building this synagogue or remodeling this parish 
church, we are doing something profoundly human: creating a place for an 
assembly to enact the rites in which it wrestles with God. By defining three 
categories of sacred place, Hoffman establishes a wider context for 
understanding the significance of this work. 
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This wider context is Hoffman’s important contribution. It can be 
argued that there is a difference between sacred places in general and 
places for liturgy in particular. In the Christian tradition, for example, it 
would be the difference in function of a shrine (to foster devotion) and a 
parish church (to facilitate corporate worship). But the thrust of this essay 
is not toward such distinctions but toward the search for some common 
threads of meaning that run through the vast weave of human experience; 
distinctions and exceptions may then follow. Discussing reasons why we 
ring a parish church with the stations of the cross (as a way of connecting it 
to Jerusalem, the original sacred place) is not to advocate the building of 
shrine-churches unsuitable for the reformed liturgy. It is instead an attempt 
to understand deep human impulses as responses to God. In this wider 
context, the particulars make better sense. 

Finally, as the Earth and its inhabitants are now in danger of being 
buried in garbage, poisoned with pollution and depleted by greedy abuse, 
Lawrence Hoffmans distinction between living as a pilgrim rather than a 
tourist is critical. Without the spirit of pilgrims, we will never find the right 
place (or time or rites) in which to encounter the sacred, and in our bored 
search we will trample and destroy what God has given us to build up and 
to tend: this sacred planet, our nursery and mother. 


David Philippart 
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I can see it now, as plainly as I saw it thirty years 
ago. . . . Young and old go down to the water’s edge at 
dawn and stand there, each alone in his [or her] inner self, but 
all together as one greater Self. One by one as they feel ready, 
they walk out into the water until they stand waist deep. Then 
as the sun rises . . . thousands of pairs of hands . . . raise the 
water to the sky, and thousand of voices recite the sacred 
gayatri mantra so silently, you feel it rather than hear it. As they 
let the water trickle back into the holy river, the sun catches it 
and a million sunlit drops add their beauty to the beauty of the 
temple bells and the voices of devotees singing kirtan all in one 
single greeting to another day of life. 1 
Juxtapose this vivid description by the anthropologist Colin Turnbull 
to another eyewitness report, this one by the gentleman farmer Jeshua ben 
Sirach, who inhabited Jerusalem some 2,200 years ago and left this ecstatic 
account of the high priest Simon, son of Onias: 

How glorious he was, surrounded by the people, 
as he came out of the sanctuary. 

Like the morning star among the clouds, 

like the full moon at the festal season; 

like the sun shining on the temple of the Most High, 

like the rainbow gleaming in splendid clouds, 

like roses in the days of first fruits, 

like lilies by a spring of water, 

like a green shoot on Lebanon on a summer day 

like fire and incense in the censer, 

like a vessel of hammered gold, 

studded with all kinds of precious stones; 

like. . . . —Sirach 50:5-9 

Quite clearly, from Banaras to Jerusalem, the world is filled with sacred 
sites that evoke a deeply situated spiritual response from those who revere 
them. It is no easy task to summarize the sacred myths and lore that 
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undergird all the world’s religious places. Indeed, it is impossible, and I 
warn you in advance, I won’t even attempt it. 

I approach the subject of sacred space with all the reverential awe 
evoked in Moses, as he watched a bush burn unconsumed and heard God 
say, “Come no closer! Remove the sandals from your feet, for the place on 
which you are standing is holy ground” (Exodus 3:5). I cannot hope to say 
all that ought to be said about sacred places, just as I cannot hope to put 
myself in the shoes of every avid worshiper across religious lines. 1 am a Jew 
who finds it utterly impossible to comprehend even Judaism’s gamut of 
sacred lore, let alone the wisdom of other faiths. At some point, as 1 hear 
the testimony of the fourth-century Christian Egeria, or the twentieth- 
century Cherokee Rolling Thunder, I simply must take off my scholarly 
sandals and come no closer. 

Who is correct: Cyril of Jerusalem for whom the sacred sites of Jesus’ 
passion are so blessed that simply observing them dispels all doubt 
regarding what transpired there? Or Jerome, who objects from Bethlehem, 
“If God’s grace were more plentiful in the Jerusalem neighborhood than 
elsewhere, then its inhabitants would not make sin so much the fashion.”?' 

1 cannot say. Was the Temple so magnificent that its closing door was heard 
all the way to Jericho, some fifteen miles away, as rabbinic testimony assures 
us? 1 make no judgment on these matters. Rather, I intend to survey a map 
of sacred space, to suggest some ways that sacred sites are determined and to 
urge you to adopt the religious mentality on which sacrality of place 
depends: the perspective of pilgrims, who, like Moses, know they stand on 
sacred ground and act accordingly. 

There was a time, and not so long ago, that any discussion of sacred 
space merely summarized the prevailing wisdom of Mircea Eliade, that 
renaissance thinker from the University of Chicago whose work on the 
sacred still dominates syllabi in universities everywhere. Eliade claimed a 
single origin and function of sacred sites. They were, he thought, the 
meeting place of heaven and earth, the sacred center through which 
heaven and the underworld are joined. Every sacred temple, royal palace or 
popular shrine is thus the degree zero of a cosmic line of longitude 
connecting the power of the sacred to human beings here on earth. No 
wonder humans are moved everywhere to build mountainlike structures 
such as the Tower of Babel, as if they might thereby climb closer 
to the gods. 

Alas, things are more complex than that. Eliade borrowed his theory 
from a particular scholarly perspective of the late nineteenth century 
known as the Pan-Babylonian school. These were scholars busy translating 
newly discovered Akkadian texts that shed light on ancient Babylonians 
who seemed intent on constructing sacred shrines—the very cultural 
backdrop for the Tower of Babel story itself. Eliade simply applied their 
system to everyone else as well. Now, 100 years later, it is clear that the 
system not only is untransferable to other cultures who saw the world 
differently but, in fact, is even wrong for the Babylonians themselves. True 
enough, some cultures say the center of the earth runs through their holy 
site; but most do not. This claim is an accident, hardly the essence 
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1. The photographer was 
driving to New York, but 
probably would say "Stuck 
in traffic," if asked "Where 
are you?" 

Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 



2. We direct our selective 
perception to note some 
places and ignore others. 

Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 


of sacred places.' Understanding sacred places requires beginning all 
over again. 

We normally conceive of space as a container that surrounds us and 
through which we walk as we proceed through life. We are in the kitchen, 
outside the gates of the city, walking through the forest, and so on. But how 
we evaluate what it is that we are “in” at any given time, what name we 
apply to the place in question and how we choose to act toward that place 
depends not on the place at all, hut on ourselves. The driver of the car from 
which figure 1 was taken drove 45 minutes to he in New York, but would 
probably have replied “Stuck in traffic,” if asked “Where are you?” 
Similarly, was the photographer who took figure 2 standing in the woods, 
beside a stream, near the bridge, or in a cemetery ? The truth is, he entered 
the area to visit the cemetery. Overcome by the pacific sunny day, he rested 
near a stream, taking a photograph that blocks out the very aspect of the 
place that drew him to it. We direct our selective perception to note some 
places and ignore others. If the world has shape, it is because we give 
it one. 
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3. Father's map. 

Map by Kerry Perlmutter 


In another famous instance, geographers asked family members in 
England to draw a map of their city. 4 Fathers who commuted to and from 
central London drew a train station and home and not much more (fig. 3). 
Mothers who drove their children from one appointment to another 
charted a crowded page with intersecting streets going back and forth from 
school to doctors office to friends’ houses and favorite shopping haunts 
(fig. 4). The children drew simple maps of home, neighbors’ houses, school 
and candy store (fig. 5). Which was the real neighborhood? 

Similarly, we should ask what constitutes the real world? Is the real 
United States, for instance, a map of the interstate highway system? Is it 
the natural network of lakes and rivers that dot the landscape around our 
cities and townships? Is it the isobars and pressure fronts recorded on the 
newspaper’s weather page ? Is it the valleys and mountains of a relief map ? It 
could be other things too—the government’s graphic illustrations of 
poverty zones and areas of economic chaos, for instance, or a marketing 
director’s projection of product infiltration into new consumer areas. Maps 
are simply lines joining dots, but whether the dots are points on a weather 
front, cities with a crack problem or elevations over 2,000 feet depends on 
the mapmaker. And we are all mapmakers. We each carry around inside 
our heads a virtual atlas whose imaginary pages we consult with regularity 
as we make our way through the spaces in which we live. It happens then 
that from time to time we consult the pages marked sacred sites. But the 
sites are different in kind from other places in our lives. 

The most obvious sacred places I call sites of inherent sacrality. Native 
American reverence for physical geography, whether forest or stream, field 
or mountain, is a response to sacred places of this kind. s So, too, the awe 
people report standing at the brink of the Grand Canyon shows it to be a 
site of inherent sacrality. C. G. Jung reports his own “higher state of 
consciousness” standing on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro: Watching 
“herds of thousands of wild beasts, grazing in soundless peace, beneath the 
primeval world, as they had done for unimaginable ages of time,” he says, 
“I had the feeling of being the first one, the first being to know all this.” 6 
Moses’ burning bush and Jacob’s dream place are biblical examples of 
places held to be holy just because they are holy. God already dwells there. 
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4. Mother's map. 

Map by Kerry Perlmutter 



Jacob himself puts it beautifully. After falling asleep on what he thought 
was God'forsaken terrain, he awakens to see the ladder connecting heaven 
and earth. “Surely God is in this place,” he concludes, “but I did not know 
it.” Appropriately, he names the place: It is Beth El, “the house of God.” 
(Genesis 28:16-19.) As such it will appear ever after on the Israelites’ 
sacred map; as Mount Kilimanjaro is on the map of the Masai in Kenya; or 
in somewhat different form, as the Grand Canyon or the redwood forests 
are for very secular Americans who may not admit with Native Americans 
that God actually is present there, but who somehow stand in awe, at least 
momentarily, at what God hath wrought. If we locate every such site of 
inherent sacrality, we get the first raw map of the world’s sacred sites, 
everything from the Ganges and Mount Fuji in the East to the Grand 
Canyon and Muir Woods in the West, all of them inherently holy for one or 
another of the earth’s religions because God does now or did once inhabit 
those places as a string of Beth Els (fig. 6). 

But there are also sacred sites without inherent holiness. These are sites of 
historical sacrality. When Constantine dispatched Macarius, the bishop of 
Jerusalem, to mark the sacred sites, he found them by consulting his sacred 
history, the life of his savior, who had made hitherto ordinary places sacred 
by the accident of his presence. Similarly, Judaism demands a benediction 
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6. Sites of inherent sacra- 
lity—mountains, rivers, 
woods—make up the first 
raw map of sacred places. 

Photograph by John Jung- 
Zimmerman 


at places where miracles occurred. This is not because there is anything 
inherent in such a plot of land, which may be nothing hut an ordinary 
street, a crossroad or a stone, but because this mountain is where Elijah 
defeated the prophets of Baal. Or this is where Judah Maccabee defeated 
the forces of Antiochus. So the Jew stops for a moment to take stock: 
“Blessed is God who wrought miracles for our forebears in those days.” 
More modern times give us a certain beach, perhaps, where our ship 
arrived safely despite a hurricane, or a coal cellar where we hid from the 
Nazis and survived. They are to our private spirituality what places of 
attested miracles are to our group religious life. We may say no prescribed 
blessing; but who can resist a prayer standing outside the Anne Frank 
house in Amsterdam—surely a site as historically sacred as Mount Carmel 
where Elijah prevailed. 

When Jacob recognized his sleeping place as Beth El, he did more than 
name it. He erected a pillar there, a marker for future travelers. Inherent 
sacred sites that loom larger than life don’t need them—who can miss the 
Grand Canyon, after all— but the ordinary terrain where God abides can 
be missed too easily without a visible sign that God is here. So we erect 
markers on historical sites—the pillars and altars of biblical patriarchs, the 
churches that situate the movable feasts of the Jerusalem liturgy. 

Then, too, less imposing and distinctively modern are the functional 
warning signs that tell you to remove your sandals and go no closer. 
Jerusalem s Mamilla Street once displayed an unforgettable unofficial sign, 
a graffito etcbed in an alley wall half a block from the Jaffa Gate that 
admits you to the old city and its biblical wonders. “Makom kadosh” it 
pleaded, “asur lehashtin neged hakir.” (“Sacred place: It is forbidden to 
urinate against this wall.”) There is a huge, official sign at the foot of the 
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slope leading up to the Dome of the Rock, the original site of the Temple 
itself. “Holy place,” it says, “Jewish law forbids Jews to go there.” A self' 
appointed elder from one of Jerusalems many Orthodox sects screams out 
the warning to the hordes of people who pass by anyway, blissfully 
transgressing Orthodox Jewish law. But at least they have been warned. A 
veteran tour guide in Israel recalls the 1940s when one little band of tourists 
became weary while walking from one famous spot to another. The guide 
stopped therefore beside a large boulder and proclaimed, “When the 
Romans were fighting the Jews here, a mighty farmer nicknamed Samson 
by his neighbors, on account of his overwhelming strength, was at work up 
the road a ways. Upon hearing that the Romans had reached the very gates 
of the Temple, he picked up this rock, vowing to carry it all the way to 
Jerusalem where it would fortify the city’s walls. He got this far and met a 
messenger who told him he was too late; the Temple was in flames. And in 
his shock he dropped the boulder where you see it and died.” He had 
manufactured the entire account, mind you. Not a word of it was true. 
Nonetheless, ten years later, he came upon the same spot, only to find an 
Arab child pleading with him, “Mister, Mister, take off your shoes here; 
this is the rock of the mighty Samson!” By the 1960s, the government 
installed an official signpost: M akom kadosh, “Warning: This is a sacred 
site; behave with reverence.” 

My little tale illustrates the curious fact that a site and its marker are a 
type of chicken'and'egg riddle. 7 It is not always easy to know what came 
first, and in any event, a marker for a site soon becomes holy itself, and 
generates its own marker. Solomon built his Temple on a spot that was 
purely happenstance. Nothing of historical significance had occurred 
there, nor had God revealed the divine presence there. But the Temple 
itself became a sacred marker. Similarly, the sacred ground that Jesus 
walked, or the sacred remains of the relics of saints deposited in a crypt, are 
marked by churches, just as God’s presence at Beth El was marked by a 
pillar. But soon thereafter, pillar and church attain their own sacred status 
and attract signs to mark what they are. The sign announcing Samson’s 
Rock is a marker for a marker, namely, the rock, which is itself a marker for 
a place that someone thought was sacred. 

Our penchant for sacred sites thus moves back and forth between our 
love of the site and our fascination with the markers that explain them. We 
can speak of marker fascination and of site fascination (fig. 7). Site- 
fascinated people may develop something akin to right-brain spirituality, 
so in tune with the actual site that they leave behind their left-brain 
rational curiosity about the various markers that tell them the tale of what 
they are in tune with. Marker-fascinated people do the exact opposite: 
They care so much for the historical data behind the sacrality of a site that 
they spend all their time at the site reading the marker signs and no time at 
all viewing the site. Such people, gifted with left-brain spirituality, visit 
shrines with Bible or Koran or other sacred texts in hand, using these as off¬ 
site marker books to explain what they are in the process of viewing. 

Most of us, however, need a combination of site and marker to 
appreciate the sacrality of a place. Without a marker of any sort, we 
flounder, as for example, did Egeria, who “saw a slightly raised place about 
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7. Drawing by Kerry 
Perimutter 


the size of a normal tomb. [She] asked about it, and the holy men replied, 
‘Holy Moses was buried here.’” 8 But markers alone leave us cold as well. 
A less-than-sacred example, drawn from a mere tourist sight, is a marker 
erected on the otherwise ordinary Main Street in a town named Quaker 
Ridge. The towns brochure advertises, “Visit the Bonnie and Clyde 
Shootout Area,” and the marker in town explains: 

In 1933, the notorious Barrow gang camped here near Dexfield 
Park. Two were captured—the other three, including Bonnie 
Parker, escaped—to be killed later in Louisiana. 

To be sure, one hardly expects very much from a shoot-out site; but 
sacred sites are different. They ought at least to look sacred, we think. 
Hence the human urge to decorate the sacred site with a marker that is 
more than a mere sign. The result is sacred architecture and art: Stone¬ 
henge, Herod s Temple, the Church of the Holy Sepulcher. Whether built 
as a marker for an already sacred site or as a marker in which sacrality will 
eventually inhere by virtue of the building’s very existence, the marker, we 
think, should match the site. And herein lies the role of the artist. The 
artist creates a marker that itself evokes a sense of the sacred, sometimes 
overshadowing the original sacrality, as in the case of a beautiful church 
that evokes so much reverence that its worshipers forget the very name of 
the saint whose relics lie below it. 

Finally, then, we come to the third kind of sacred site, one that is 
connected neither with the history of a place nor with its inherent 
sacrality. These are our own artistic creations that just happen to he built in 
one place rather than another, but which then make a place holy by virtue 
of their being there. The best example is the one from antiquity already 
mentioned in the discussion on site markers: Solomon’s Temple. As the 
Deuteronomist tells us, when the Temple had finally been constructed, 
God still had to make the divine presence dwell there. The Temple was a 
marker in potentia, of the fact that some day the place would become holy, 
when, that is, God moved in. 
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8. Since medieval times, 
Torah arks have been con¬ 
structed to resemble the 
biblical tabernacle. 
Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 


Susanne Langer refers to architecture as an expression of virtual 
domain, by which she means it establishes the sense of a given type of place 
rather than another; it is the arrangement of structures in a Gypsy camp 
rather than a Cheyenne camp, which produces the semblance of two 
different cultural worlds. She means particularly “ethnic domain,” but it 
could just as easily be the domain of the sacred. 9 As beautiful as they may 
be, our own cultural artifacts constitute only virtual sacrality; that is why we 
develop dedication ceremonies for them. No one dedicates the Grand 
Canyon or Mount Kilimanjaro (places of inherent sacrality); we know they 
are sacred. We might put up markers at the original Stations of the Cross 
(places of historical sacrality), for one spot on the Via Dolorosa looks pretty 
much like another; but no one dedicates them either! We know they 
are sacred, too. 

On the other hand, our own artistic creations are neither sacred 
inherently nor by virtue of their history. They are merely virtually sacred, so 
they must be dedicated. Even Solomon dedicates his Temple to invite 
Gods presence to transform virtual holiness into the real thing. (God 
continually warns through the prophets that without appropriate religious 
behavior on the part of the worshipers, God may well withdraw the sacred 
presence from it, leaving behind a mere sham, an empty shell. For this 
place, unlike Beth El, is not intrinsically where God dwells.) All the more 
so, our own buildings that inhabit suburban street corners or convenient 
hills, but have neither inherent nor historical ties to the sacred, cry out for 
dedication ceremonies to invite God in. 

In fact, we go so far as to pattern these arbitrary structures so that they 
look like other structures of our past that have already established their 
claim to sacrality. The medieval synagogue is one example; the medieval 
and modern church is another. In the case of the synagogue, we find 
medieval rabbis constructing their synagogues to look like the ancient 
Solomonic Temple. By the thirteenth century, the Torah ark was named 
Aron hakodesh, a title borrowed from the biblical tabernacle (fig. 8). 
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9. The use of a curtain 
establishes a connection 
between the biblical ark 
and later ones. 
Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 



10. The ner tamid. an eter¬ 
nal light links present-day 
synagogues with the 
ancient Temple. 

Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 


A century later, it was draped with curtains, complete in some instances 
with a design featuring the cherubim, for Exodus 26:31 instructs the 
Israelites, “You shall make a curtain of blue, purple and crimson yarns, and 
of fine twisted linen [for the ark]; it shall be made with cherubim skillfully 
worked into it.” By the sixteenth century the Ten Commandments were 
engraved on wooden interiors of Italian ark doors, because “the tablets 
were deposited in the [biblical] ark” (Exodus 25:16, Deuteronomy 10:2). By 
the eighteenth century, a scalloped valance above the curtain was designed 
to display the cultic objects used in the ancient Temple: the altar, for 
example, or the candelabra or a copper laver. Synagogues were also 
outfitted with a ner tamid, an “eternal light” as prescribed in Exodus 27:20 
and Leviticus 24:2'° (figs. 9, 10). Who could doubt the presence of the 
sacred now? 

The case of the medieval church is even more striking. Franciscans 
returning from their pilgrimages to Palestine erected stations of the cross in 
their churches back home. To this day, following their example, the 
perimeter of the church thus becomes another Via Dolorosa, as sacred a 
route as there is to Christianity, after all (fig. 11). 
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11. The stations of the 
cross in churches around 
the world link the buildings 
to the Via Dolorosa in 
Jerusalem, the original 
sacred site. 

Photograph by Marchita 
Mauck 


In sum, our map of sacred space is far more complex than a simple set of 
meeting places between heaven and earth. It contains sacred sites and their 
markers; and then markers for the markers, which take on their own 
secondary sacrality and thus demand their own recognition. Sites may he 
holy because inherently they speak of the presence of God, or because 
history has invested them with sacrality, or because we human beings have 
the audacity to build sacred markers on them, generally buildings of some 
type or other that we then dedicate to make sure God really comes there 
and that we pattern after the tried and true sacred places of our specific 
religious histories. Sacred maps thus may originate as the reported tremors 
of God s presence in nature or in history. But at our best, we men and 
women are moved to act as God does, and when we do, we create sacred 
sites of our own. Our maps of the sacred are thus a human recognition of 
the traces of God’s presence on one hand and a road map of the human 
spirit at its finest on the other. 

And once a site is sacred, it remains so. Though religious theory may 
disagree—a synagogue that is sold gives up its sanctity, according to Jewish 
law, for instance—human intuition insists that the process is irreversible. 
A synagogue taken over by a church, for instance, is the change of a sacred 
site of one immigrant group to that of another, and it seems appropriate 
(fig. 12). By contrast, an abandoned synagogue or church, long left barren 
and overrun with foul graffiti seems a shame. The parallel with a natural 
site would be littering the Grand Canyon or dumping trash in Muir Woods. 

I return to my starting point then: Space is not given; we make it. By 
itself, space is just that—emptiness, no more meaningful than the 
emptiness and void of Genesis 1:1. In our sacred buildings, we replicate 
Gods shaping of space in that we convert space into place. Properly 
speaking, we should speak of sacred places, not spaces, leaving the word 
“space” to denote a void still awaiting its cultural form. Place, on the other 
hand, is a given entity: a ballpark, or an English garden, or an ashram, or 
even a sacred forest that is invested with sacrality by a given religious 
culture so that its members now view it as their sacred place, not mere 
formless space. It is place, not space, that gives us virtual domain, which we 
fill with activity appropriate to that domain’s character: ball games in ball 
parks, leisurely walks through gardens, meditations in ashrams, religious 
rites in sacred forests. 
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12. A synagogue taken 
over by a church is the 
change of the sacred site 
of one immigrant group to 
that of another. 
Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 


The Quality of the sacred domain, moreover, is not merely some generic 
sense'of the holy. Outsiders may mistakenly believe that a jnagogu 
AI Akst Mosque, the Taj Mahal and a sweat lodge are all 

,h. ft. £ 

Yet another example comes from the shape of the Zum villages foun V 
Coronado when he arrived in 1539. He discovered seven villages arrayed to 
Ste a seven-part cosmological structure in that there are seven living 

*e Delaware tribe’s big house structure was arrayed so that peop 
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could enter only through the east door, thus replicating the movement of 
the sun from east to west—and in the process acclimating the entire 
community to the rhythms of nature. 1 ’ 

When Sam Heilman, a Jewish sociologist, wanted to retrace his 
spiritual roots, he went to the Orthodox Talmudic study groups in many 
Jerusalem synagogues. He knew that the word is central to faith for Jews, as 
it is for Christians, for whom, however, the word became flesh. What the 
Christian places at Jerusalem are for Christians, the synagogue study 
places—deliberate attempts to reserve room in the sanctuary where 
worshipers may sit at tables with huge Talmud folios spread out before 
them—are for Jews: sacred centers. Synagogues thus have two sacred 
centers: the Ark in the front where the Torah is stored and the Talmud’s 
tables in the back, around which people sit until late at night discussing the 
fine points of commentaries on commentaries. In both cases, we find 
physical place with metaphysical meaning—ordinary places made holy by 
the word—at least to those who enter the sacred realm prepared to 
discover it. 

The twentietlvcentury Cherokee Rolling Thunder warns us of our 
need to be open to the metaphysical message of sacred places: “When 
[sacred places] want you to know what they have to teach, they will let you 
know,” he says. “When and how that happens is beyond your control.” 14 
This attitude of giving oneself over to the place one visits characterizes the 
pilgrim. Most religions seem to have some form of pilgrimage: the Moslem 
Haj; a visit to Lourdes; Deuteronomy’s command that Jews appear in 
Jerusalem on Sukkot, Passover and Shavuot (Pentecost), three occasions 
known in fact as the pilgrim festivals. Traditionally, Jews have gone even 
further; arranging, if possible, to die on holy soil or, failing that, to be buried 
with some holy soil, nowadays flown from Jerusalem and placed in the 
coffin—a sort of final pilgrimage at the end of the odyssey we call life. 

Pilgrimage is more than a journey. It requires an attitude of reverence 
toward the site one visits, an acknowledgment of its sacrality, and the 
performance of sacred rites recording the fact that one has been there. By 
contrast, modern men and women, more and more devoid of reverential 
awe for anything, have converted pilgrimage into tourism. Unlike pilgrims 
who visit sacred spaces because they must, tourists travel there because 
they decide to. They are lured by advertisements, not by the voice of God. 
“For thousands of years,” says El A1 Airlines, “Jews have ended their seder 
with the promise, ‘Next year in Jerusalem!’ Make it this year in Jerusalem. 
Prices have never been lower.” Thus does Madison Avenue convert the 
hope for the eschaton into a commercial investment in a vacation. Tourists 
in Jerusalem visit the sacred western wall, not to pray there, but to take 
pictures of other people praying there. The world over, they will rape the 
very land they visit, trashing it with litter, collaborating with the natives in 
altering the very landscape to serve commercial ends. There is no saloon 
yet in the Church of the Sepulcher, but Gatlinburg, Tennessee, features a 
dozen of them on a honky-tonk main street, designed to arrest the 
attention of tourists who stay there only because the town i$ the northern 
entrance to the Smoky Mountains. The southern exit features Native 
Americans dancing in full regalia, to bring neither rain nor spiritual 
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13. The pilgrim realizes 
that these mountains have 
nurtured religion for thou¬ 
sands of years. 

Photograph by John Jung- 
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possession, but instead donations from the photo-crazed tourists who 
cannot get enough of ersatz religion. Or worse, the tourists have forgotten 
that Native Americans even have religion and that the mountains (fig. 13) 
the tourists have just traversed have nurtured that religion for thousands 
of years before white conquerors reduced the dancers to such pitiful cir¬ 
cumstances that dancing in the streets for alms is all they can do to 
make a living. 

Tourists visit sacred places with the epitome of Martin Bubers I-It 
attitude, in that place is a thing to be appropriated for one’s own use. They 
will even rearrange the scenery to take the best picture of it. Tourists are 
the epitome of alienated humanity, belonging nowhere, always on the 
move to see something better. Typically, they despise even themselves, 
learning quickly to avoid the tourist spots and not to look too much like 
a tourist. 

By contrast, pilgrims view their journeys end with the attitude of 
I-Thou. To them the sacred place is alive, imbued with its own character, 
resonant with a message regarding the metaphysical nature of reality itself. 
For tourists, the world is made of “sights”; for pilgrims, it consists of “sites.” 
A “site” retains its existence even if no one ever sees it, whereas a “sight” 
exits only to be seen. Tourists “capture sights” in living color. Pilgrims do 
see sacred sites, but they never master them. Instead, they are themselves 
mastered by the site’s sacrality, carried away by what the site conveys. 

In this 1-Thou attitude of the pilgrim, the great commitments of life are 
made. Our normal daily routine is pursued in the context of rigid structure: 
the business hierarchy, the rules of etiquette, the school regulations, even 
our family commitments. But the moment of pilgrimage levels class 
distinctions. I can attest to this dismissal of rank and privilege myself from, 
of all things, a visit I made to a water garden in Fort Worth, Texas. The 
garden features a wide but fairly deep concrete valley, the surface of which 
is covered with swirling water, fed by pipes in the earth. You descend into 
the garden by walking along concrete slabs placed just inches above the 
water. As you go deeper and deeper, the sound of water becomes over¬ 
whelming, drowning out every other noise. You are overcome with vertigo 
as you feel yourself heading home, back into the womb of Mother Earth. I 
came with a group of several hundred visitors like myself, most of whom 
became so dizzy from the circular pathway around the perimeter and the 
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sound of coursing water that they turned back. Somehow, I managed to 
reach the bottom and looked up to find myself standing beside the 
president of my own college, the man who had just recently hired me. As 
we stood there, just the two of us at the journeys end, something sacred 
passed between us. We shared what mountain climbers must feel when the 
reality of a sheer cliff convinces them of their ultimate mortality, even as 
their scaling it affirms the grandeur of the human promise. As Buber would 
have predicted, neither of us lost our independent existence; this was 
hardly an oceanic experience, the mystical merging of personal identities 
in the vast “all” of creation. But it was a single moment out of time, when 
the normal structures of president and first-year professor disappeared. 
Without knowing it, we together had been conquered by a sacred site, 
hewn out of the earth by the artistry of a city in Texas. 

Victor Turner calls that sense of radical equality communitas. 15 He finds 
it everywhere, from modern Mexico to Tel Aviv, describing it as a source of 
“healing and renewal.” 16 But it exists not only at distant famous sites that 
we can hope to visit rarely if at all. Religious people make pilgrimages daily. 

I said previously that there are three types of sacred places: the first two— 
those held to be inherently sacred and those gifted with sacrality by 
historical accident—may be far away for most of us. But the third type, the 
sites we build ourselves, are all around us. For most Christians and Jews, 
these are churches and synagogues that we outfit with symbols of the first 
two kinds of sites—the synagogue’s Bible-like ark, for instance, or the 
church’s stations of the cross. A modern example is the sanctuary of the 
Hebrew Union College where I work. Its stained-glass windows, embla- 
zoned with the Hebrew names of the ancient twelve tribes of Israel, evoke 
Jewish roots in biblical soil. This Jewish sanctuary has no stations of the 
cross, of course, but it does have a block of Jerusalem sandstone in the 
wall of the corridor that connects it to the outer hall. The sandstone 
announces that praying in this New York City haven of the sacred is equiv- 
alent to praying in the holy city that always has been the center of 
Jewish spirituality. 

Thus, every visit to church or synagogue becomes a mini-pilgrimage 
from the secular to the sacred. The corridor into the sanctuary of the 
Hebrew Union College demonstrates what 1 mean. Like all modern 
seminaries, the Hebrew Union College participates in two worlds, religion 
and academia. We pretend nowadays that these two domains always have 
been a perfect case of happy complementarity. But their actual history is 
otherwise. Arising on the bedrock of scientific objectivity, modern schol¬ 
arship treated religion as its natural enemy. Remember the French phita- 
sophes, for instance, or Auguste Comte, the founder of modern sociology, 
for whom the age of religion was to be phased out and replaced by the new 
era of scientific research. Hence, modern seminaries differentiate their 
twin domains visually, making classrooms look like classrooms but reserv¬ 
ing some area on the campus for the religious enterprise. A large school 
Georgetown or Notre Dame, for example—simply builds a church whose 
external architecture proclaims the message of being the sacred precinct of 
the campus. The spaces between the church and the classroom or 
administrative buildings function as neutral zones, neither secular nor 
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14. The corridor outside the 
chapel is the liminal space, 
the place to deposit secular 
accoutrements before enter¬ 
ing prayer. 

Photograph by Joel M. 
Hoffman 


religious, what anthropologists call liminal areas of betwixt and between. 
But one’s approach gradually is dominated by the sacred, for the simple 
reason that one’s field of vision constantly narrows until all one sees is the 
imposing front of the church toward which one is walking. By the time one 
reaches the doorway, the transition to the sacred has been made. 

Hebrew Union College, however, is a one-building campus. To provide 
a transition space, it had to resort to a second strategy, namely, the corridor 
containing the Jerusalem sandstone. No one has ever laid down rules for 
behavior in the corridor, but rules developed nonetheless, and they are 
readily visible to anyone watching the flow of human traffic into and out of 
the sanctuary. One of them is that on the way into the worship, people 
enter the corridor and take prayer books or music sheets from the music 
stand. But as they do so, they deposit their books, backpacks, attache cases 
and even pocketbooks on the corridor floor (fig. 14). Nothing secular gets 
inside during prayer time. 

On the other hand, the sanctuary sometimes doubles as lecture hall, 
concert space or classroom, and at such times students invariably bring 
their books and coats into the room, ignoring its sacred function. If a class 
is scheduled immediately prior to worship, however, the same students 
actually leave their seats in order to put their books in the corridor and 
then return for prayer. 

The short walk through the liminal corridor into the sanctuary of 
Hebrew Union College is equivalent to the approach of a university 
church. As our field of vision narrows on the sacred, necessarily excluding 
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the secular, so too our attention is focused on the sacred task for which we 
have come. As my students and I pass through that corridor, we therefore 
deposit more than our books before entering the sanctuary. We also leave 
behind our titles, our debts to one another and our day-by-day affairs. By the 
time we enter the prayer space, we will be equals, precisely the communitas 
that Turner cites as typifying bands of pilgrims, who may leave home aware 
of class distinctions but who arrive at the sacred site without them. It is the 
case of the Fort Worth water garden all over again, this time a communitas 
of faculty and students, rather than president and assistant professor. How 
remarkable: The student who failed to hand in the required work in my 
class just ended now leads worship and invokes God’s blessing on me. I 
respond to her invitation to praise God, to stand and then to sit again. She 
summons me to the Torah, and 1 go. Perhaps the president sits next to me 
today. We sing together, and if everything works, we may be as overcome by 
the sacred site of the synagogue sanctuary, as we were that fateful day in 
Texas, in the womb of the earth. 

The experience of entering into one’s local sacred place is, therefore, an 
experience of pilgrimage. It is the opposite of tourism. I said before that 
tourists are the epitome of alienation, eternally seeking a better place to be 
but constantly worried that there is none. They devour travel brochures, 
the newest haunts, the cleverest restaurants and the latest in-places, in 
search of authentic thrills. Their plight has been likened to being in the 
outer room of a native’s hut, a room that the wily native has outfitted 
deliberately to attract tourists. But as soon as the room is thus outfitted, it 
ceases being the authentic place that the tourist wanted to see in the first 
place. So the tourist seeks a secret peek behind the curtain to catch the 
native in the new back room, which still is unsullied by tourist attractions. 
Naturally, as soon as the natives realize that the tourist will pay more to 
look at that back room, they retreat to a room farther back still and then 
pretend that the old back room still is authentic, whereas, in fact, it has 
become the new front room and has lost the very thing the tourist sought 
within it. The tourist is thus endlessly in search of the authentic but never 
finds it. Every approaching corridor leads merely to new corridors, like the 
rainbow that never yields its pot of gold at the end of the quest. 

In The Family Reunion, T. S. Eliot captures the matter brilliantly with 
Harry, who returns in deep despair to his hometown. “I thought 1 might 
escape from one life to another, and it may be all one life with no escape,” 
he explains. When his old childhood friend, Mary, offers him the hope of 
change, Harry comments, “You bring me news of a door that opens at the 
end of the corridor,/ Sunlight and singing; when 1 felt sure/ that every 
corridor only led to another.” 17 

Pilgrims, by contrast, know that they will get to the end of the corridor, 
there to find what they desire. The sacred place to which the corridor leads 
is authentic, not falsely decorated for tourist photographs. The real 
experience of the sacred does not endlessly recede into one back room after 
another. The back rooms to the sanctuary, after all, are merely for robing, 
rehearsing the choir and storing the things for worship. There is no point in 
seeing these. The robes and hymnals stored there take on meaning only 
when they are deployed in the front room, the sanctuary itself, at the very 
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moment that the worshiper as pilgrim arrives. To be sure, sometimes the 
worship is not done well. We get the impression it has been forced, 
outfitted with inauthentic gestures, words and songs—as if the people 
leading it aren’t really praying. They are putting on a show for us, and then 
we are angry, for the outer room has been converted into a place for 
tourists, whereas we are pilgrims, intent on arriving at the sacred place that 
is nothing less than our spiritual home. 

Let home be the final metaphor for the sacred places that await our 
arrival as pilgrims. “Country road, take me home to the place where I 
belong,” sings John Denver, knowing that home is the place where they 
have to let you in, the place you run to be home-free. Be it ever so humble, 
there’s no place like home. Tourists have houses, perhaps, but not homes. 
Pilgrims may lack houses—there was no room at the inn, remember—but 
they certainly have homes, Jerusalem (for some), Mount Kilimanjaro (for 
others), Mecca (for others still) and all our churches and synagogues, all 
the sacred sites we build. 

And in the end, there is the Earth itself, our final home, the end of our 
pilgrimage here on Earth, the ultimate sacred place to which we come, the 
cemetery (fig. 15), or perhaps, for those whose graves are unknown, at least 
a sacred memorial that their souls lie somewhere at home with God. Dust 
to dust, ashes to ashes, hut the soul returns to God who gave it. 

Every spot on earth is potentially sacred, either already so by what God 
or history has done, or available to our own artistic conversion of the 
ordinary into the holy. Religious men and women thus may aspire to a life 
that is genuinely a pilgrimage, not a tour. The earth as a whole belongs to 
God, deserves respect and is amenable to human artistry. “The earth is our 
God’s and all that is in it,” says one psalm (Psalm 24:1). But another says, 
“God has given the earth to human beings” (Psalm 115:16). God has given it 
to us not that we may ravage its natural beauty for our own ends as tourists, 
but that we may build it up as pilgrims, called to create a network of sacred 
sites that make all the Earth Beth El, “the abode of God.” 
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FOR 


REFLECTION 


Abraham Joshua Heschel 


Roman Rite 


The mythical mind would expect that, after heaven and earth have been 
established, God would create a holy place—a holy mountain or a holy 
spring—whereupon a sanctuary is to be established. Yet it seems as if to the 
Bible it is holiness in time, the Sabbath, which comes first. 

When history began, there was only one holiness in the world, holiness 
in time. When at Sinai the word of God was about to be voiced, a call for 
holiness in man and woman was proclaimed: “Thou shalt be unto me a holy 
people.” It was only after the people had succumbed to the temptation of 
worshiping a thing, a golden calf, that the erection of a Tabernacle, of 
holiness in space was commanded. The sanctity of time came first, the 
sanctity of man and woman came second, and the sanctity of space last. 
Time was hallowed by God; space, the Tabernacle, was consecrated 

by Moses. 


Lord, 

send your Spirit from heaven 

to make this church an ever^holy place, 

and this altar a ready table for the sacrifice of Christ. 

Here may the waters of baptism 

overwhelm the shame of sin; 

here may your people die to sin 

and live again through grace as your children. 

Here may your children, 

gathered around your altar, 

celebrate the memorial of the Paschal Lamb, 

and be fed at the table 

of Christ’s word and Christ’s body. 

Here may prayer, the church’s banquet, 
resound through heaven and earth 
as a plea for the world’s salvation. 

Here may the poor find justice, 

the victims of oppression, true freedom. 

From here may the whole world 

clothed in the dignity of the children of God, 

enter with gladness your city of peace. 
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Father, all-powerful and everliving God, 

we do well always and everywhere to give you thanks. 

Hie whole world is your temple, 
shaped to resound with your name. 

Yet you also allow us to dedicate to your service 
places designed for your worship. 

With hearts full of joy 

we consecrate to your glory 

this work of our hands, this house of prayer. 

Here is foreshadowed the mystery of your true temple; 
this church is the image on earth of your heavenly city: 

For you made the body of your Son 

born of the Virgin, 

a temple consecrated to your glory, 

the dwelling place of the godhead in all its fullness. 

You have established the church as your holy city, 
founded on the apostles, with Jesus Christ its cornerstone. 
You continue to build your church with chosen stones, 
enlivened by the Spirit, 
and cemented together by love. 

In that holy city you will be all in all for endless ages, 
and Christ will be its light for ever. 

Through Christ we praise you, Lord, 

with all the angels and saints in their song of joy: 

Holy, holy, holy Lord, God of power and might, 

Roman Rite heaven and earth are full of your glory. 


The congregation, its liturgical action, the furniture and the other objects 
it needs for its liturgical action—these indicate the necessity of a space, a 
place, a hall, or a building for the liturgy. It will be a place for praying and 
singing, for listening and speaking—a place for human interaction and 
active participation—where the mysteries of God are recalled and cele¬ 
brated in human history. The servant nature of the church in relation to 
the rest of the community in its area (and in the world) invites it to 
consider the broader needs of the community, especially in the commu¬ 
nity’s deprived, handicapped and suffering members, and therefore to 
consider a breadth of possible uses of its buildings. 

In no case, however, should this mean a lack of attention to the 
requirements of liturgical celebration or a yielding of the primary demands 
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National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops 


Paul Evdokimov 


Melvin 0. Williams 


Rosemary Radford Ruether 


that liturgy must make upon the space: the gathering of the faith 
community in a participatory and hospitable atmosphere for word and 
eucharist, for initiation and reconciliation, for prayer and praise and song. 

Such a space acquires a sacredness from the sacred action of the faith 
community which uses it. 


Everyone who enters an Orthodox church is struck by a strong sensation of 
intense and ceaseless life. Even when there are no services going on, every' 
thing seems to be waiting for the holy mysteries; everything is animated 
and stretched out toward Christ who comes to give himself as food. 


The communitas within Zion [Church] is created to some extent by the 
members’ being both performers and audience in their service. . . . But 
the setting in which they interact also contributes to solidarity, by 
incorporating, consolidating and mobilizing the membership. Not only do 
the members of Zion have a special relationship with one another, but they 
also have an abiding association with the physical setting in which the 
community congregates. . . . 

A member explains it better. When I asked him, “What is there about 
this church that you love so much,” he answered, “I don’t know, son, its 
just home to me.” 


Although most Women-Church groups will gather in each other’s houses, 
some groups may have the means to band together to shape a particular 
building suitable for the various needs of feminist communities. . . . One 
space that is needed is a place for liturgies that is both centering and 
elevating. I envision a round room able to hold as many as 150 people, but 
comfortable with only a dozen or so. It would have no immovable 
furniture. It would have a dome of natural light in the center of the ceiling 
and panels of colored glass in rainbow hues around this center, standing for 
the plurality and unity of all good things in creation. . . . Windows . . . 
would be oriented to catch the light at the winter and summer solstices. 
Under the celebration center, ... a round crypt . . . would be used par- 
ticularly for rites connected with birth and death. 

... a second building would contain a conversation circle for study 
and discussion gatherings. This building would be egg-shaped. The conver¬ 
sation circle would be divided by an indoor garden from another area, 
containing a hot tub, a cool plunge, and dry and steam saunas [that] would 
be used for rituals involving bathing, such as puberty and menstrual rites 
and baptisms. 
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Three bearers of the sacred still today can assist us in discovering the 
mystery of God: our relationship with nature; the way the unfathomable is 
expressed in language, gesture and objects; and an appreciation for the 
ordinary in human living—a way of discerning the sacred in the secular, 
James Empereur. S. J. being in touch with the religious dimension of ordinary human experience. 


Children know the grace of God 
Better than most of us. They see the world 
The way the morning brings it back to them, 
Archibald Macleish New and born and fresh and wonderful . . . 


Where I wander—You! 

Where I ponder—You! 

Only You, You again, always You! 
You! You! You! 
when I am gladdened—You! 
when 1 am saddened—You! 

Only You, You again, always You! 
You! You! You! 

Sky is You, earth is You! 

You above! You below! 

In every trend, at every end, 

Levi Yitzchak Only You, You again, always You! 
of Berditchev You! You! You! 


God's Address 
“Where does God live?” 

“What kind of question is that? Is not the whole world full of God s glory?” 
Chasidic tale “God dwells wherever we let God in.” 


Naomi Janowitz 
and Maggie Wenig. 

Siddur Nashim 


Blessed is She who spoke and the world came to be . . . 
Blessed is She who in the beginning gave birth . . . 
Blessed is She whose womb covers the earth. 

Blessed is She whose womb protects all creatures. 
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John S. Dunne Wisdom herself. 
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Bleu a Feinhetg pilgrimage, a modern-day adventure. 
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The mythical mind . . . 

Excerpt from The Sabbath by Abraham 
Joshua Heschel. Copyright © 1951 by 
Abraham Joshua Heschel. Renewal 
copyright © 1979 by Sylvia Heschel. 
Reprinted by permission of Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux, Inc. 

Lord, send your spirit . . . 

Excerpts from the English translation of 
Dedication of a Church and an Altar © 1978, 
International Committee on English in the 
Liturgy, Inc. All rights reserved. 

Father, all powerful . . . 

Excerpts from the English translation of 
Dedication of a Church and an Altar © 1978, 
International Committee on English in the 
Liturgy, Inc. All rights reserved. 

The congregation, . . . 

National Conference of Catholic Bishops, 
Environment and Art in Catholic Worship. 
(Washington DC: United States Catholic 
Conference, 1978). 

Everyone who enters . . . 

Paul Evdokimov, The Art of the Icon 
(Redondo Beach CA: Oakwood Press, 1990). 

The communitas within . . . 

Melvin D. Williams, Community in a Black 
Pentecostal Church (London: University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1974). 

Although most . . . 

Rosemary Radford Ruether, Women^Church: 
Theology and Practice of Feminist Liturgical 
Communities (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 
1985). 

Three bearers of the sacred . . . 

James Empereur, S. J., Worship: Exploring the 
Sacred (Washington DC: Pastoral Press, 1987). 
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Children know the grace . . . 

Archibald MacLeish, J B (New York: 

Houghton Mifflin, 1956). 

Where 1 wander . . . 

Lionel Blue and Jonathan Magonet, trans., 
The Blue Guide to the Here and Hereafter 
(London: Collins, 1988). 

“Where does God . . . 

Chasidic tale. 

Blessed is She who spoke . . . 

Naomi Janowitz and Maggie Wenig, Siddur 
Nashim (unpublished). 

A church for almost . . . 

John S. Dunne, The House of Wisdom (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1985). 

I wanted to join . . . 

Ellen O. Feinberg, Following the Milkyway: A 
Pilgrimage Across Spain (Ames 1A: Iowa State 
University Press, 1989). 
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